THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
for he saw directly ahead on the left hills which he had
been told lay not far from Worcester. The road which they
turned into by mistake was probably the Ledbury road,
along which they would have seen in the moonlight the
distant Malvern Hills. Late at night they came to the
foot of "a very steep hill," and saw through the trees a
glimmering light, which guided them to the habitation of
the Man of the Hill. Jones won the favour of the old
recluse by driving off a band of robbers, and sat up with
him till daybreak to hear the story of a life of disillusion,
which was ending in complete retirement from the world.
In the morning they climbed the hill, " where one of the
most noble prospects in the world presented itself to their
view." Looking towards the south, Jones could trace his
whole journey from Gloucester. On that morning the
hero again showed his prowess by rescuing a Mrs. Waters
from Ensign Northerton, who, travelling with her from
Worcester to Bath, enticed her to the woody slopes of this
lonely place that he might .strip her of all valuables. This
Mrs. Waters proved to be, by a later discovery, the former
Jenny Jones, who, like Partridge, had long ago fled from
home to escape the dishonour of bringing Tom into the
world. f

The scene of these encounters, which Fielding called
"Mazard Hill," has never been determined. I do not think,
however, that the hill is quite imaginary. "The nearest
town," the Man of the Hill told Jones, "was Upton-
on-Severn." It has been conjectured that Fielding was
thinking of Bredon Hill, from which indeed Tom might
have had that extensive prospect; but Bredon lies far to
the east across the Avon; whereas "Mazard" should be
a few miles to the southwest of Upton. To the westward
the view from this beautiful town is closed by the long line
of the famous Malvern Hills, appearing in some lights to
be one continuous hill. So they looked to Partridge the
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